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ERNEST CALLENBACH AND ROBERTA SCHULDENFREI 


The Presence of Jean Renoir 


For much of the past year the portly, Gallic, 
sometimes uncannily Khrushchev-like figure of 
Jean Renoir has been a familiar one in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Renoir came to the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California for a 
semester as a Regents Professor, but he has re- 
turned on other occasions, too. Film people in 
the Bay Area have come to feel toward him 
some of the filial attitude of writers in Cahiers 
du Cinéma. At 66, Jean Renoir remains an in- 
spirational force and a great man. He is over- 
whelmingly energetic, with an endlessly intelli- 
gent volubility. Even more astounding is his 
personal warmth, his enthusiasm for life. 

In his public speeches and in his informal 
conversations, with students or with others, 
Renoir has hit steadily at a main theme directly 
related to his own way of living and working. 
He stresses the need for personal communica- 
tion, for the “author” of a film (or of a story—he 
proclaims himself a storyteller not committed 
solely to one medium, and has recently done a 
play, a TV film, and a book) to reveal himself. 
It is this, not the creation of ever-living master- 
pieces, he continually reminds us, that must be 
the objective of the film artist. And Renoir 
insists on the role of the conscious, prickly artist 
in an industry most of whose directors are re- 
signed to being “foremen on the set.” 

He serves, thus, as a focus for an attitude 
toward film as an art: a role of immense impor- 
tance in a medium whose apprenticeships are 
too often warped by commercialism or dilettant- 
ism. It would make a formidable difference in 
the atmosphere of the industry if there were a 
couple of other directors who were capable of 
exercising this kind of influence: if, say, Zinne- 
mann and Huston could find the time to speak 
seriously of their art to young people concerned 
with it. (And perhaps, as Renoir feels he does, 
they might learn something from the exchange. ) 


Renoir’s main project while on the Berkeley 
campus was production of his play, Carola. In 
the rehearsals for Carola’s world premiére, we 
came to understand something of the Renoir 
method. A key to it lies in a gesture: he often 
rubs his thumb against his other fingers, as if 
trying to feel the real substance of what he is 
saying, thinking, or seeing. With it goes the 
word “perhaps.” It is as though he were think- 
ing aloud. Nothing is absolute or absolutely 
settled; everything is “perhaps.” Yet in his work 
with actors there is a firmness not necessarily 
predictable from his interviews and talks. 

Carola was produced under severe limita- 
tions. The actors, all students, were younger 
than the characters; the stage facilities were 
scant. Nonetheless, the play took shape. As 
students read for the casting, Renoir rubbing 
his thumb against fingers would say, “Perhaps 
he could be Henri, or perhaps Josette would be 
good for her.” Then sometimes to the eager stu- 
dent for whom he saw no part, “Perhaps you 
could help with sets.” 

The nightly rehearsals were one great “per- 
haps’: this is how a work grows, in Renoir’s 
hands, by a kind of experimental method. First 
he tried one thing with his actor, then perhaps 
another, and another; and when the feel was 
right, when the actor and Renoir had found the 
right way, he would change from his crouched- 
over position to one of a satisfied director, lean- 
ing back in his chair. 

Also, during rehearsals the script itself 
(adapted into English by Renoir with Angela 
and Robert Goldsby) changed considerably 
through rewriting arising both from Renoir and 
the actors. Sets, make-up, and the like were all 
done by students. Renoir criticizes and suggests 
alterations, in this area as in that of interpreta- 
tion, only after something has been tried: there 
must be a start, a germ which can be helped to 
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grow. The costume that looked inappropriate 
on the hanger was first tried on the stage before 
any change was attempted. Such a method 
gives rein to inspiration and instinct, rather than 
relying on logic: its compound of openness to 
change and professional experience character- 
izes Renoir’s directorial method. 

And this is the method that resulted in La 
Grande Illusion and La Régle du Jeu. Carola is 
a strange play, which many have found not 
really satisfactory. And there are some of us 
who do not like Elena and the Men, or French 
Can-Can; some, indeed, do not find the loveli- 
ness of The Golden Coach to their taste, or wish 
The River were more genuinely profound. We 
must, obviously, speak our minds on these recent 
works. Yet we are grateful to Renoir for con- 
tinuing to make films at a time when he could 
with good grace simply retire from the follies 
of the film world to his olive trees and grand- 
children. In all his films, Renoir himself does 
come through, as he wishes. In the crowded 
forest of film production his particular trees 
have a personal verve and grace and humanity 
of which we have far too little. 

For them, and for his uncontested master- 
pieces, we are in his debt, as those who love the 
film will always be. 


Renoir’s views on film-making have in recent 
years been set forth fairly often in the press and 
through interviews, most recently and accessibly 
in an interview with Gideon Bachmann pub- 
lished in Contact magazine (Sausalito, Calif., 
$1.45), No. 4. Cahiers du Cinéma (146, 
Champs-Elysées, Paris 8e, 3.5 NF) devoted its 
entire issue of Christmas 1957 (No. 78) to 
Renoir; it includes a talk by Renoir, “Ce Bougre 
de Monde Nouveau,” an interview by J. Rivette 
and Francois Truffaut, excerpts from Carola, 
and a biofilmography by André Bazin. Instead 
of duplicating such admirable materials, there- 
fore, we present, as our homage to Jean Renoir, 
an analysis of La Grande Illusion. This film was 
voted fifth among the great films of all time at 
the Brussels Exposition. Its reputation is im- 
mense and genuinely world-wide. (Moreover, 
it was a great popular success, unlike La Régle 
du Jeu, and a revival of it in a definitive version 
specially prepared by Renoir was a smash hit 
in Paris several years back.) Yet, like many 
great films, it has received too little serious 
analysis and too much superficial praise. The 
following reappraisal, then, aims to show some 
ot the reasons why La Grande Illusion is a last- 
ing work of art. 


JAMES KERANS 


Classics Revisited: “La Grande Illusion” 


Above all, in La Grande Illusion, we find lucid- 
ity and innocence. We find these qualities 
everywhere in Renoir, but never under such 
stress, for here they are not only signs of a style, 
but maneuvers in a gathering war. Are they the 
right maneuvers? We are bound to ask the 
question, regardless of our aesthetics, because 
we are being asked to agree and to act, as well 
as to admire: “Because I am a pacifist,” Renoir 


wrote in a postscript to the film in 1938, “I made. 


La Grande Illusion.” I see no reason to disarm 
the film of this central motive, or to turn its 
dramatic energies out to graze in the pastures 
of “film art.” It is a persuasion: it tries to turn 
us away from Z and toward A, and from this 
turning proceed the real excitement, tact, and 
beauty it offers. 

Certain difficulties always latent in pacifist 
persuasion appear in acute form in La Grande 
Illusion. There can be none of the familiar 


